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UNCENSORED 


Reports from Our Correspondent in Madrid 


Franco's Ambition: A Meeting with Eisenhower 


The underlying purpose behind the visit to the U.S. 
of General Franco’s daughter and her husband, the 
Marquis de Villaverde, was to try to initiate a feeling 
of good-will toward the person of the Caudillo himself 
through the young couple, and thereby to pave the way 
for a future meeting between the Spanish Chief of 
State and President Eisenhower. This is Franco’s am- 
bition. ; 


The first person to broach the subject of such a meet- 


ing to the President was General Gallarza, Spanish 
Minister of the Airforce, a man who enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of the Pentagon at the time of his visit 
to the U.S. in March. Upon General Gallarza’s return 
to Madrid he reported that “President Eisenhower sees 
no objections to a meeting with General Franco some- 
time before the termination of his term in office, but 
certain difficulties stand in the way of a meeting in 
the near future.” Evidently the White House made it 
clear to the dictator’s emissary that a decision of an 
internal nature would have to be made before Franco’s 
request to meet the American president could be ful- 
filled. In other words, it appears that President Eisen- 
hower pointed out that Franco is not only the Chief of 
State, but also Chief of the Falange, a totalitarian party 
whose members are excluded from the U.S. by the 
McCarran Immigration Act. This could well be an 
obstacle to the Generalissimo’s plans. 


Those in Franco’s entourage say that this question 
is being given careful study. One of the dictator’s plans 
for surmounting the difficulty is to renounce his personal 
leadership of the Falange by placing a man of com- 
plete confidence at its head. Such a step would have to 
be prepared with care, however, to avoid a grave crisis in 
the inner ranks of the Falange. Many of its members 
would refuse to accept or obey anyone else as its Chief. 
And, most important of all, the Army accepts the 
existence of the Falange simply because General Franco 
is its Chief; but the Army would never tolerate it as an 
independent movement. 

Thus, Franco’s desire for a meeting with Eisenhower 
is impeded by these questions of internal politics, mat- 
ters that are of prior importance since the internal 
security of the regime depends upon the equilibrium 
between the power of the Army and of the Falange. 
Franco is the pointer of the scales. On the other hand, 
internal political tension obliges the Caudillo to make 
every effort to inflate himself in the eyes of his people. 
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A meeting with Eisenhower would serve this purpose, 
and it would be considered by the Army as physical 
evidence that the greatest world power treats Franco 
on a par with the Chiefs of State of the other western 
powers. 


According to some of those in daily attendance at the 
Pardo Palace, Franco envisions two steps to be taken in 
order to achieve his objective: first, he will resign from 
his position as President of the Political Council of the 
Falange, and place Fernandez Cuesta, present cabinet 
minister who represents the Falange in the government, 
in his place. Secondly, he will give up his title as 
Chief of the Falange sometime during the coming . 
year. 


Impending Ministerial Changes 


This perspective is considered to be one of the fac- 
tors behind the impending ministerial crisis. Present cab- 
inet members give assurance that no changes are in the 
offing, but a combination of serious problems that will 
have to be solved, such as economic tension, the need 
to confront the Americans with men accustomed to 
international parlance, the need to fill two essential 
diplomatic posts, the gravity of the rift between Church 
and regime, all are just so many more factors which 
give the impression to serious observers in Madrid, 
particularly those in business circles, that the cabinet 
crisis can not be very far off. Naturally there are others 
who claim that Franco is in no hurry, that the crisis 
can be put off until the end of the year. Logic is not a 
strong point of the Franco regime. 

The following changes are foreseen among the diplo- 
matic appointments: Lequerica will be sent to the 
Vatican or to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Nava- 
scuez, present Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, will 





Salvador de Madariaga 
Coming to Princeton 
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that our Honorary Chairman, Salvador de 
Madariaga, the illustrious Spanish writer and dip- 
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go to London to replace Miguel Primo de Rivera, who 
tendered his resignation several months ago for scan- 
dalous reasons of a personal nature; Sanchez Bella, 
Director of the Institute of Hispanic Culture, will be 
sent to Santiago in Chile; Casa Miranda, at present 
Ambassador to Brussels, will go to Paris; Casa Rojas, 
now Ambassador in Paris, will return to Spain; Dou- 
ssinague, now at Santiago in Chile, will replace Nava- 
scuez as Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


Morocco 


Franco is considering a modification of the command 
of the Spanish Zone in the Moroccan Protectorate. He 
wishes to name his brother, Nicolas Franco, as High 
Commissioner, but with authority limited to civil mat- 
ters. The latter, a great admirer of France, wishes to 
establish himself in Tetuan in order to try to ameliorate 


the relations between Paris and Madrid with respect to ° 


Morocco, and thereby pave the way for his appointment 
as Ambassador to Paris, a post which he has long 
coveted. 

However, there are two obstacles to be overcome be- 
fore this plan can be realized. For one thing, Nicolas 
Franco is at present Spanish Ambassador in Lisbon, 
where he represents his brother not only to Salazar, but 
also, and just as much, to Don Juan, who continues to 
make Portugal his residence, although he does en- 
deavor to make frequent trips to France and England. 
It would not be easy for the Caudillo to find another 
man of equal confidence to represent him in_ this 
delicate post. 

The second obstacle is that the Army shows hostility 
to the prospect of a division of the power of the High 
Commissioner of Morocco, up to now a purely military 
post. One general to whom Franco wished to allot the 
military command refused it in the early part of July. 
This General occupies a high position in the Army and 
enjoys great respect among the military. It now ap- 
pears that there is only one general who would be 
willing to lend himself to Franco’s projects. This unique 
General is Mohammed el Mizzian, a Moslem, now 
Captain General of Galicia. At the moment it appears 
doubtful that the Army would accede to this appoint- 
ment, but if it should, then Franco will undoubtedly 
have played a master stroke, from the international 
point of view, especially in terms of Arab opinion. 


Crisis between Regime and Vatican 


No matter what course internal politics may take 
during the coming wecks, the most important event of 
this month has been the official warning made to Gen- 
eral Franco by the highest authority of the Spanish 
Church, Cardinal Pla y Daniel. This warning was ex- 
pressed on two occasions: first, in the Pastoral Letter 
of June 26, and secondly in a speech delivered before 
the General Assembly of Catholic Action in Madrid on 
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June 29. We already have made references to the 
Church’s displeasure with the regime over its policies 
with respect to both Protestantism and the U.S. Now 
the Church is retaliating to the violent attacks directed 
against it by the Falangists through their mouthpiece, 
Fernandez Cuesta. I will not quote the Pastoral Letter 
at length because the press has given it ample coverage, 
but the two principal ideas conveyed in it are: 

1) “The Church leaves to the State the glories of its 
triumphs, also the responsibility for its eventual failures.” 

2) “Catholic Action should intervene in the formation 
of political directives.” 

These two contentions are related, on the one hand, 
to General Franco’s and the Falange’s efforts to convey 
the impression that the Concordat is a sort of spiritual 
legitimization of the regime, and, on the other hand, 


-to the attempts of the Falange and the present Minister 


of National Education to permit a little independence 
to education with respect to clerical domination. 

Make no mistakes, this by no means can be taken as 
an indication that the Church is removing its support 
of the Franco regime. The Cardinal Primate has stated 
that the Church has never received better treatment in 
Spain under any other regime. On the other hand, the 
Church is just as indispensable to the regime as the 
regime is indispensable for the maintenance of temporal 
power in Spain. But instead of turning its head from 
the attacks of the Falange, it has determined to assume 
the offensive and to be the initiator of reforms inside 
the regime. The reactions of the people, of Juan Espa- 
nol, are simple: his interpretation of these events is 
that “the Vatican does not support the regime.” This 
is an uncouth reaction, but it does help the Church to 
sustain its position. 

The two men who are most disturbed by the attitude 
and words of Cardinal Pla y Daniel are those to whom 
Catholic Action has not granted its confidence: the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Martin Artajo, and the 
Minister of National Education, Ruiz Giménez. Their 
present position is analogous to that of a cabinet minister 
in a democratic country whose political party has with- 
drawn its confidence. Their respective coteries are 
very displeased with the Cardinal, and are saying that 
“the Spanish Church will never realize that it is sinking 
into obscurantism and that it gives the advantage to 
anticlericals of the Falange and Army.” 

Be that as it may, restlessness is evident: General 
Franco has need of men who enjoy the confidence of 
the Church, and we are all wondering over here whether 
or not Franco will retain the services for much longer 
of these two men who have just been the objects of so 
spectacular an attack from the Church. Up to now 
Franco has shown himself to be prudent; but don’t 
overlook the fact that the moment inevitably arrives 
when dictators, even though they be Gallegos, commit 
grave errors. Madrid, August, 1954 


IBERICA 


THE REPUBLICANS OF ITALY 


AND OURSELVES 


“@QWURSELVES,” of course, 

~ are Spanish Republicans 
of all shades of opinion and 
parties, including some who, 
like myself, are not in any 
party—perhaps because we are 
rather diffident—but who nev- 
ertheless are deeply committed 
to the ideal and the cause 
which are common to all Re- 
ae ; publicans, and to sincere Dem- 
ocrats with republican leanings. Because I have the 
honor of belonging without factional obligations to the 
large and varied company of Spanish Republicans, 
and because for seven long years I have frequented the 
society, the political centers, and the editorial offices 
of our Italian fellow Republicans, I have, I believe, 
the opportunity of knowing and at the same time the 
obligation of making known in our own circles what 
these determined Italians are doing and what their atti- 
tude toward us is. I shall strive to hold myself as hon- 
estly and faithfully to the truth as possible. 

To begin, I recall that some time ago a writer of 
learning and substance, a Catholic moreover (and in 
this instance, the moreover is what counts), reproached 
another citizen with whom he was carrying on a rather 
personal polemic in the press with having been expelled 
from the Republican Party; and he went on to add 
that this could be considered as distinctly discreditable 
to his adversary, since the writer remembered—I repeat 
that he is a Catholic—having heard all his life that 
“the Italian Republican Party was a party of “gen- 
tiluomini,” that is, of gentlemen. To individual testi- 
mony as competent and as trustworthy as this can be 
added much of a more general character, some of which 
will be perhaps less concrete and less succinctly stated, 
but all of which is inspired by a high regard, a sincere 
deference, and a genuine respect for the Republican 
Party and its members. The Party does not lack—and 
it could not be otherwise in the turbulent and impas- 
sioned world of politics—ruthless enemies and more or 
less loyal adversaries; the principal ones are the totali- 
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By Jose Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


tarian extremists of the right and the left, whom the 


. Republicans bravely engage in battle, with flags held 


high. It is my opinion, however, that if these extremists 
hate the Republican Party and hurl their most venom- 
ous shafts at some of its leaders, and if others, less in- 
flamed, view both the party and its leaders with dis- 
pleasure, still no one in either camp dares in his heart 
to despise the republican group, nor is it easy to treat it 
lightly: a few clowns try to do this, clowns of talent 
perhaps, but of easily cynical talent. In any case, amply 
compensating the more or less open and happy hostil- 
ities, the Republican Party can count on open-minded 
interest and full coverage in numerous important areas 
and organs of public opinion, and it is worth mention- 
ing that we are referring to those which, while demo- 
cratic, or pretending to be, do not identify their views 
with those of the Party. This was made abundantly 
clear on the occasion of the recent Congress held by 
the Party in beautiful Florence; the periodicals with 
the widest circulation, which some consider the best, 
as well as others with smaller editions but intelligent 
and honest and in some instances highly distinguished 
in format—all of them, however, independent of the 
Party—followed the proceedings of the Congress with 
close attention and took advantage of the occasion to 
set forth once again the reasons for the political respect 
the Party has earned: its coherence, its honesty, its gen- 
tlemanly good faith in alliances, its fearless all-out de- 
fense of the democratic institutions of the republic. 
But here one might, in passing, let fall—inasmuch as 
it has often been used against the party during battles 
and skirmishes with its opponents—a malicious and 
supposedly witty observation to the effect that it seems 
hardly worthwhile attaching much importance to a 
party that, from day to day, can count on only five 
deputies in a Chamber where the Communists, for ex- 
ample, have 143, the Christian Democrats more than 
260, and even the Monarchists 40! . . . But this re- 
mark cuts both ways: if a party numerically so inferior 
has earned the vehement hostility of some people and 
the deep respect of a great many more, and if both 
the hostility and the respect come from reputable and 
politically divergent groups, then perhaps this may be 
of sufficient importance and high political value to 
compensate the marked numerical inferiority. In view 
of the legitimate and democratically acknowledged 
strength and influence of the Italian Republican Party 
—“the people’s little party,” it has been called by La 
Malfa, one of its directors who was a minister several 
times—; and in view of similar occurrences involving 
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other parties called “minor,” like the Social Demo- 
cratic and the Liberal, it may be pertinent to ask 
whether that purest of democratic principles which dic- 
tates that, within constitutional limits, the government 
shall follow the opinion prevailing among the people, 
is best expressed, always and exclusively and necessarily, 
by applying it in terms of a merely quantitative formu- 
lation. . . . In other words: whether quality or, if you 
will, worth and value should not be taken into account 
along with the decisive factor of numerical exactness, 
as a complement and perhaps as a corrective (we do 
not insist on the term) of that exactness, or else as a 
basis of other methods of numeration—methods so far 
almost entirely confined to their impressive prison in 
learned volumes of Political Law. I merely drop a hint 
on the subject, recalling that here in Italy there has 
been, neither in accordance with the law nor counter 
to it, but in political practice, a limited but quite clear 
response whenever, in the formation of both past and 
present ministries, all or some of the “minor” parties 
have appropriated rather more portfolios than would 
have been sanctioned by a strictly mathematical relation 
to their parliamentary strength. Apart from all this, 
there is that other kind of yaluation and esteem, spread 
throughout broad areas of public opinion, which con- 
stitute both the acknowledgment and the effectiveness 
of a strength and an importance far superior to those 
arising from bare electoral figures. And here the Italian 
Republican Party is more successful, perhaps, than any 
other. 

To this Party belonged the chivalrous Mario Ange- 
loni who, when he found himself in exile in France in 
the spring of 1936—after having been in fascist prisons 
and on the island of Lipari—lost no time in placing 
himself at the service of the Spanish Republic, and who 
was killed on the Aragon front on August 28th with 
some of the first Italian volunteers whom he was 
commanding. Another Republican, Randolfo Pacciardi, 
who later on was a Minister in liberated Italy, and 
who is still a political figure of considerable prominence 
there, came at once to take command of the Garibaldi 
brigade. A man who proved his friendship for us was 
the lamented Cipriano Facchinetti, who had been badly 
mutilated in the War of 1914-1918, and who was First 
Deputy—Republican Deputy—for the District of Tri- 
este after it was re-incorporated in the Italian nation. 
Two other well-known Republicans are: Giuseppe Chi- 
ostergi, who has defended the Spanish Republican cause 
with clarity in Parliament, in the Strasbourg Assembly, 
and in interparliamentary congresses; and G. A. Bel- 
loni, who has never missed any opportunity of speaking 
out for us, either in the Chamber to which he formerly 
belonged, or more especially in his magazine “Idea 
Republicana”; etc., etc. The daily organ of the 
Party (“La Voce Republicana”’—“The Republican 
Voice”) has broken more than one lance in our behalf 
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and regularly puts its influential columns at our dis- 
posal for every authorized word spoken in our language. 
In the recent Florence Congress, the evocation of the 
Republican Government-in-exile, made in response to 
greetings it had sent, was received with a clamorous 
ovation (and reported even by papers which are not 
particularly fond of us). If, in spite of all this, practical 
results are not more apparent, it is because (leaving 
aside other organizational weaknesses) of the resistances 
encountered in a confused world. 

The directors and the representatives of the Italian 
Republican Party are familiar with our past exper- 
iences and value them; they are now having their own, 
which we, in our turn, should follow with added at- 
tentiveness. . 

We shall venture to list the following tenets as basic 
and central to this Republican Party, since the libera- 
tion: laicism, without, however, giving it a character of 
exclusive finality, and without using it as a weapon of 
aggressive attack; liberalism in the bourgeois tradition, 
putting social reform (beginning with agrarian) on the 
very first line, however, with increasing insistence; 
warm patriotism, but minus swaggering nationalism and 
imperial gestures; Italianism, but also universality and 
Europeanism; a marked tendency toward regional au- 
tonomy without insane separatism; unwavering fidelity 
to essential principles and to the uncompromising de- 
fense of republican institutions and, without jeopardiz- 
ing this, (or because of this ...) a considerable adap- 
tability, which makes it possible to form alliances with 
democratic parties, even if they be more moderate, 
(no party has been more loyal than the Republican to 
the Christian Democratic Party, nor received from its 
directors more proofs of political friendship and sin- 
cere confidence) ; implacable opposition to totalitarian- 
ism of the left as well as of the right; on a democratic 
platform, an uncompromising and undivided republi- 
canism, capable of accepting defeat in manly fashion, 
but not desertion, nor the amiable accommodations of 
people who say: “I’m a Republican, no doubt about 
it! Still . . . when the time comes .. . if it happens 
for the best and couldn’t be helped . . . I’d have no 
objection, etc., etc.” No! There is no obligation to be 
a Republican; however, while one is, one cannot be 
looking about for a loophole through which to escape, 
once the time has come: this is already virtual treason. 

I do not pretend, with anything I say, to be initi- 
ating a process of canonization, which no one wants 
and which would be out of place in this turbulent po- 
litical world. It has been my intention to point to a few 
realities which seem to me to be worth-while, interest- 
ing, and instructive; nothing less and nothing more. I 
shall not wind up by falling into the fatuity of drawing 
a moral and applying it to the Spanish Republicans. If 
one can fittingly be drawn, each of them will know 
full well how to draw it... . 


IBERICA 


THE ASSASSINATION OF ADVENTURE 


ACK in 1939, when the three Falangist ritual shouts 

‘were new and startling, a good many -jokes were 
made about the legend on the official Falangist coat of 
arms: “One Spain, great and free.” Someone, I re- 
member, once remarked: 


“Yes, yes, one Spain . . . of course. If there were 
two, everybody would move to the other one.” 

This was true, then. Whoever had had any illusions 
had lost them, and people who toward the end of 
1938 had been praying, “Let the war end, even if it 
means Franco,” were now beginning to hope that 
Franco would go, even if it meant war. 


The queues were not as long as they had been in 
the last period of the Civil War, and people were 
sleeping through the night to morning—unless they 
were awakened by one of the three or four policemen 
who pretended to legal authority. Still, a curious thing 
happened. Although the Franco regime was “the only 
one in which the rich grew richer than ever’—a 
phrase of the Caudillo’s which was echoed by the press 
in 1939—and although everyone who had supported 
the Generalissimo—Falangists, requetés, Monarchists, or 
just plain reactionaries—was free to share in the spoils 
and express himself as he pleased, the people—includ- 
ing these same supporters—had lost their illusions. 

The Second World War had not yet started. The 
émigrés, their thoughts on visas and “papers,” were 
somehow surviving in French refugee camps. Nothing 
threatened the Franquist regime, not even the internal 
dissensions which before long were to give Franco the 
opportunity to show off that big-shot political clever- 
ness of his, to which ideology matters so little and per- 
manence in power so much. 


And yet, there was a feeling of provisionality about 
life, of uncertainty about the future. People negotiated 
huge deals, they died of hunger, they went on living 
ima “black market” atmosphere, but they made no plans, 
there were no thoughts of the future. Franco, by a 
curious alchemy, had wiped out the future. 

I do not know whether this atmosphere of pro- 
visionality still persists. I suspect not, because the 
greater part of the population is brought up in it and 
probably finds it normal, and a certain number no 
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Lill, 





VICTOR ALBA 

doubt feel, after fifteen years, that when the provisional 
endures, it ceases to be provisional, But whether this is 
so or not, the climate in which people are living today 
—and this has nothing directly to do with politics, nor 
with the immediate prospects for the regime—can best 
be characterized by the neuter pronoun—neuter, in 
Spain!—“it.” 

“It” has become a one-word vocabulary, the theme 
of all casual conversations, token of the collective in- 
capacity to define the atmosphere one lives in, and 
substitute for the Spaniard’s rich vocabulary of blas- 
phemy. The word is not merely spoken, of course: it 
has to be accompanied by a sufficient mimicry—a 
circular movement of the right hand, a grimace, a 
shrug, raised eyebrows. Sometimes it is spoken in a 
lowered voice, with a conspiratorial tone. “It” means, 
for example, a lack of work, a crisis, a business failure, 
a rise in prices, a lack of raw materials, burdensome 
taxes, too much bureaucracy, tobacco from the Arren- 
dataria, the tyranny of the streetcar company, the im- 
possibility of leaving the country... . 

Every plan or project is submitted to the omnipo- 
tent “it.” When “it” is over . . . According to how “it” 
goes... If “it” is in order . . . As long as “it” lasts... 
If it were not for “it” . . . In spite of “it.” “It,” “it,” 
“it” . . . If you repeat the Spanish word “eso” (it) 
several times, at the same time pressing your fingers 
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against your cheek as though against something spongy, 
and then suddenly look in the mirror, you will see 
that you have an expression of loathing. Everybody in 
Spain has worn this expression for the last fifteen 
years. It is not consciously put on, it is unconsciously 
there. An inevitable expression. .. . 


So far as I know, this has never before in all her 
history been the case in Spain. The Spaniard has al- 
ways been an adventurer. The Reconquest accustomed 
him to changing his residence, since he followed the 
soldiers of the King looking for new land to cultivate, 
new towns where he could assert new rights. The con- 
quest of America and its colonization accentuated this 
inclination to wander; men went to America to make 
their fortunes, of course, but also to see the country, 
to become acquainted with its people, to get a change 
of air. Even the village gossips, when they see an un- 
happy youth, advise him to “get a change of air.” 
Even after the colonies were lost, the Spaniard kept 
on roaming, being one of those types that “don’t take 
root.” He went to America as an emigrant, and came 
back to settle in his own country. In any city in the 
world, no matter how exotic, from Peiping to Con- 
stantinople, from the Cape to Narvik, there’s a good 
chance of finding Valencians selling ices, Mallorcans 
making shoes, Catalans working in textile factories, 
Galicians behind counters, Andalusians dancing, 
Basques sailing, Castilians teaching Spanish, and any 
of them working in occupations as absurd as they are 
amusing, as out-of-the-way as they are useful. They say 
that “the Catalan gets bread out of stones”; the truth 
is, that any Spaniard, though he come from the most 
unfriendly little village, finds friends and interests. 


The Spaniard left Spain thinking of his return, of 
the memories he would bring back, of the juice he 
would squeeze out of life both during his adventure 
and afterwards, when he “was established.” This is 
why he went off to the Moroccan wars, for example, 
without enthusiasm: the memories he would bring back, 
if he returned, would not make very good stories. 


A brief look at Spanish life under the Monarchy 
would probably show that one of its most characteristic 
features—more so than the shady deals, the respon- 
sibility for Morocco and the dictatorship—was the ob- 
ligation imposed by society during the “foolish years” 
to establish a position before the chance to do so was 
lost in a hundred adventures. During those deadening 
years under Alfonso XII and Alfonso XIII, therefore, 
the Spaniard took advantage of the local opportunities 


that lay close at hand to improvise his own adven- - 


tures, now that the Viceroyalties of earlier days no 
longer existed and almost all the world had been ex- 
plored. Strikes, agrarian riots, student protests, fan- 
tastic enterprises like Vera de Bidasca or Prats de 
Mollé were the result not only of social pressures, but 


also of inner tensions at work in adventure-hungry 
Spaniards. 

After the establishment of the Republic, the govern- 
ment began to find new and more constructive outlets 
for this longing for novelty, for variety, for the unex- 
pected, for memory-creating activity, for all the things 
which signify adventure. It transformed projects like 
the University theatre called “La Barraca” and the 
cultural missions into adventures; agronomy began to 
provide careers and was publicized as a way of leading 
an adventurous life; politics—for rightists and leftists 
alike—became a passionate intellectual adventure into 
a world about which the Spaniard was learning a little 
more each day in the pages of the periodicals. 


But then Franco came. And with him, the feeling 
of provisionality. Why store up memories, if you have 
no idea when nor to whom you can tell them? And 
what would the harvest of memories planted in “it”— 
the “New State” as they called it—be like? But the 
Spaniard is a man not easily resigned. After the door 
of politics was closed to him, he lost that sense of 
mission he had begun to feel under the Republic. No 
matter. He created his own ways of finding adventure. 
The resistance was one way—for who can separate 
the longing for liberty from the desire for adventure? 
The illegal culture—not without its dangers—of which 
I wrote in these pages two months ago, was another. 
And flight from the country, a subject of talk among 
the older men who had been able to carry out their 
projects, has been since 1939 the way most sought 
after. Not flight from politics, from the regime, from 
military service, from obedience; none of these things 
figures in the consciousness of young people brought 
up under Franco. It is, quite simply, flight from “it.” 


I recently saw one of these youngsters in Tampico, 
the Mexican oil port. He was laid out on a cement 
table, in a hospital “morgue.” His legs were torn, a 
hand was missing, and his face was barely recognizable 
as human. The only means of identifying him were a 
few rags of clothing which still clung to his body, and 
a belt which had not been ripped off by the sharks. « 


Two boys stood there looking at him. They were 
Spanish, and less than twenty years old—born, there- 
fore, just before or during the Civil War. Every year, 
thousands of these boys and young men leave Spain 
and turn up in other countries. There are no statistics, 
but those who leave from ports, plus those who get 
out through the Pyrenees, must number at least eight 
or ten thousand a year. The ones I met in Tampico 
had bad luck. And their adventure—not the one they 
were looking for—is worth telling. 


They boarded a Swedish ship, the “Lia,” each in 
a different Spanish port on the Atlantic or the Bay 
of Biscay. For obvious reasons, I do not name the 
towns. 
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They made friends in the hold of the vessel. When 
they sighted the port of Tampico, they thought their 
troubles were over, but it was at that moment, in the 
midst of the preparations for unloading, that they were 
discovered by some of the ship’s crew. 

“It didn’t worry us,” said the two survivois. “They 
were going to let us into Mexico... .” 

But the immigration laws are strict, these days. They 
were not political refugees, and they knew no one in 
Mexico. And how could it occur to boys like that, who 
had never had any contact with political parties nor 
even with a union worthy of the name, to telegraph to 
some Spanish refugee organization to ask for help? 
What could they know of the human solidarity and 
warmth which is to be found among the émigrés? They 
simply told the truth. They were returned to the ship— 
the law requires it—and the “Lia” set sail for New 
York, They knew that they would set foot nowhere in 
America except on Ellis Island, for the sailors of the 
“Lia” had told them. 

As the ship was sailing out of the Panuco estuary, 
one of the three boys, who by now were free to wander 
about the ship, threw himself into the river and started 
to swim. They threw him a rope, but he refused to 
take it, and a shark attacked him. Hours later, the 
current tossed his body onto a beach near Tampico. 

“What was his name?” I asked his two companions, 
who were allowed to disembark in order to testify dur- 
ing the legal formalities. 

They do not know it! Is that possible? 

“Yes ... we called each other by a name. . . which 
wasn’t our real name .. . because we made it up. 
He said his was Miguel. He wasn’t more than eighteen.” 


Those three boys had been together for weeks, they 
had swapped dreams and stories, but no one of the 
three had revealed his identity to the other two. And 
none of them found this strange. Is this not revealing, 
this simple fact whose anomaly passed unnoticed by 
them? 

“Do you know why he wanted to leave Spain?” 

The reply came quickly, without the slightest hesi- 
tation: 

“Sure! For the same reason we all left . 
he was bored.” 


. . because 


Not because he was poor—though perhaps he was. 
Not because he was afraid of the police, or disagreed 
ideologically with the regime. For a much more serious 
reason: because he was bored. 


Before 1939, I do not think anyone in the world 
ever saw a bored Spaniard. Bored, in a country where 
there are so many problems? Impossible. Bored abroad, 
if there’s a hope of going back? Equally impossible. The 
Spaniard will always be thinking up some new project. 
Even the most conservative and stupid politicians make 
plans. 
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Perhaps this simple word “boredom” does not mean 
the same thing to everyone that it means to a Spaniard. 
For a Spaniard, boredom is inconceivable. 


General Franco’s government is guilty of many crimes 
and many stupidities: repression, hunger, administra- 
tive immorality, collective fraud, lack of dignity. I sus- 
pect that in the eyes of a Spaniard who is oblivious of 
politics, none of these crimes, none of these stupidities, 
will weigh as heavily in the scales as the death of 
that eighteen-year-old boy, who defied a horrible death 
in the jaws of sharks because he was bored in present- 
day Spain, because for him they had killed adventure. 





BRAZIL DECLINES 
SPANISH CENSORSHIP 


The New York Times of July 16 published a report 
from Rio de Janeiro stating that “the Brazilian Senate 
has refused to ratify a cultural agreement with Spain 
that included a clause requiring history textbooks used 


in Brazil’s schools to have the approval of the Spanish 
Government.” 


Apparently opposition to ratification of the agree- 
ment was led by Senators Hamilton Nogueira and José 
Ferreira de Sousa, “both of whom,” according to the 
Times, “are anti-communist and also critical of the 
authoritarian nature of the Spanish regime of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco.” 





PYRAMIDS IN SPAIN 


One of the largest monuments in the world is being 
constructed, in accordance with Franco’s orders, in the 
Guadarrama mountains, near Madrid. It will be an 
enormous pantheon for those soldiers who died fight- 
ing with Franco; that is, the bodies of those whose 
families so-wish will be moved there, to be buried, so 
they say, along with the body of Franco himself. The 
monument will be called “Monument to the Fallen 
Ones.” 


At the outset of construction, all the laborers were 
political prisoners removed from the prisons for this 
purpose. In addition to the advantages of a day’s -pay 
and better food, their sentences were reduced one day 
for each three days of work. At the beginning 700 were 
working on the monument; at present only 50 of these 
remain. Of the others, some were sent back to prison, 
some escaped. Those who attempted escape unsuccessful- 
ly were returned to their respective prisons with in- 
creased sentences. 








FRANCO DANCES TO HIS MASTERS’ TUNE 


ECENT events in Spain have tended to highlight the 

nature of the regime. The trials of leading mem- 
bers of the Underground at Vitoria and elsewhere have 
shown once more the tyrannical nature of the Franco 
government. But certain other occurrences, less talked 
about by the press than these trials, have illustrated 
the tenuous balance of power which still exists in 
Franco Spain. 


The Caudillo’s regime is based fundamentally on four 
elements: the Army, the Church hierarchy, the Eco- 
nomic Royalists, and the Falange. Each of these 
groups hates some or all of its partners, none of them 
is really fond of Franco. But they all support him be- 
cause he is a kind of keystone to the status quo, and 
all groups fear what would come if he were to be 
removed. So long as Franco remains alive and in power 
the Opposition to the regime will probably not be 
strong enough to seriously menace it. These four groups 
therefore can remain powerful and enjoy the fruits 
of the dictatorship. Without Franco, who knows? 


Politics in Franco Spain largely revolves around the 
tugging and pulling among these four elements for 
power and prestige within the regime. Franco’s genius 
as a politician—and the fact that he has continued to 
rule for almost 18 years proves he does have a certain 
genius—consists of successfully balancing these four 
groups off against one another. He cannot afford to 
let any one of them become too powerful or it is likely 
to upset the delicate balance of power on which the 
welfare of all of these supporters of Franco—and cer- 
tainly his own welfare—seems to rest. 

Never has Franco exhibited this genius for compro- 
mise and political juggling so openly as he has done 
in the last few months. He has thrown bones to all 
of the “dogs” who are at the same time his protectors 
and his possible destroyers. 

First of all there was the Pact. This agreement with 
the United States was favored by two of the groups 
backing Franco but was opposed more or less bitterly 
by the other two. The Army liked it because for the 
first time since the end of the Spanish Civil War this 
agreement gave promise of making available to the 
Spanish armed forces at least some modern military 
equipment and contact with important military men 
abroad. The Economic Royalists—particularly the Big 
Business Men—favored it because they hoped that the 
Yanquis would throw their weight in favor of Business 
in its running struggle with the Falange over economic 
policy. 

On the other hand, the Spanish Church feared the 
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U.S. Pact, because, being probably the most medieval- 
minded religious group in all Europe, they feared the 
impact of contacts by large numbers of Protestant and 
free thinking Americans with the Spanish people. The 
Falangists for their part opposed the Pact for the 
same reasons that Big Business Men favored it. 

Hence, when Franco pleased the Army and the Eco- 
nomic Royalists with the Pact he perforce had to do 
something to quiet the Church and the Falange. His 
olive branch to the Church was the signature of a 
Concordat which was actually signed a couple of days 
before the formal signature of the Pact with the US. 

Ever since the Civil War Franco had refused to sign 
an agreement with the Vatican. He claimed the full 
rights of patronage in the Spanish Church which the 
Crown had had in the days before 1931 and these 
rights the Vatican was loath to give. However, under 
the pressure of “Pact politics,” Franco finally settled 
his relations with Rome on something less than perfect 
terms from his point of view. 


The Falange was also given something it had long 
asked for: the so-called “factory committees law.” Even 
before granting this Falangista demand, Franco had 
summoned a full scale Congress of the Falange. There 
he himself appeared arrayed in a Falange uniform and 
with all the trappings associated with his position as 
Chief of the Party, and gave a discourse designed to 
warm the hearts of the political heirs of Jose Antonio. 
He assured them that he had not changed his funda- 
mental policies, that he remained loyal to them and 
expected them to stay loyal to him. This was the first 
all-out demonstration of Falange force in some years. 


Then Franco issued the Factory Committees Law. 
These committees are a step in the direction of the 
corporate state in which the Falange seeks to enclose 
the economy of Spain—and which Big Business has 
steadfastly fought. 


Formed supposedly of representatives of both man- 
agement and labor in each firm or business, they in 
theory are to have the right to advise on all aspects of 
the conduct of the firm, In fact it is highly unlikely 
that the very jealous and individualistic Spanish busi- 
nessman is going to give the factory committees any 
more information, or any more say in the manage- 
ment of his enterprises than he absolutely has to. How- 
ever, the Falange can regard the establishment of these 
committees as a “conquista.” 

It is not unlikely that the series of trials and arrests 
of Opposition leaders which occurred during and since 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE SPANISH TRADITION OF LIBERTY 


Leaving aside the daily news reports concerned with 
the present times that pass, we must survey the docu- 
mentation of possibilities that remain with us always. 
And we must make an effort to penetrate them. Purity 
of blood and of purpose are of much importance, but 
purity of thought and reason are of even more. And it 
is language that purifies them. 


Liberalism is a method—not only of government— 
and at the same time it is a style. All method is style, 
and all style is method: the path on which to set out 
on the voyage without end, and without final resting 
place. And liberalism is a method, it is a spiritual style. 
Liberalism is spiritualism, Spiritualism, rather than 
idealism. For there is a materialistic idealism; and the 
mechanical Spirit is not a machine. History is not me- 
chanical, And if it has been said that progress is made 
by things and not by man, it is because it was not ad- 
mitted that the supreme thing is man, impelled by 
hunger for liberty. If there is a doctrine of the so- 
called materialistic conception of history, it would be 
more apt to call it the historical conception of matter, 
as even the physical enters into psychology, just as 
nature enters into history. Biology? No, first biography. 
But let us tarry over this matter of -logies and 
-graphies. 

Biology is to biography more or less what geology is 
to geography—to human geography, that is, or what 
cosmology—scholastic and abstract product—is to cos- 
mography. To sociology, also scholastic, we could op- 
pose a sociography, which is nothing but historiog- 
raphy. And that which is called theology when it is 
something living, human, spiritual, historical, is, prop- 
erly speaking, theography, the description of the God 
of gods that we have created for ourselves. Biology 
would make a thing out of man, a thing subject to 
the need to live; but biography reveals to us a man, 
a man who retains his freedom to think. And above 
all, to reflect. And freedom to think and to reflect— 
which must not be confused with vulgar freethought 
by compass and ruler—is the foundation of liberalism, 
method and style. 


Has liberalism gone out of style already? It never 
was in style. Liberalism neither is nor ever has been a 
matter of style. It isn’t modern, nor of any epoch; 
rather it is enduring, eternal. Its glory lies not in mod- 
ernity, but in eternity. And in aboriginality; for that 
which is enduring, eternal, is also aboriginal, the orig- 
inal of any history. The prehistoric men, if they ever 
existed, those mere savages, the hypothetical troglo- 

dytes who did not consider that they belonged to such 
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or such a people with their own tradition, were not, 
strictly speaking, aboriginals. Already in the totem, 
freedom of thought was dawning. And the magic bison 
of the Altamira cave has hardly any relation to the 
bison of flesh which sated the gorges of those Iberian 
cavedwellers. Already the painters of those murals were 
liberals. The others, the non-liberals, were reduced to 
kissing the paintings made by them. For these, for the 
non-liberals, the creations of the spirit of free thought 
became converted into fetiches and amulets. He who 
shod his horse to make him a better mount does not 
pick up the horseshoe, once it is rusty and broken, for 
a good luck token. Nor does he who was crucified 
make a fetich of the cross. That is to say: a charm. 
Liberalism, eternal and aboriginal rejects all sorcery. 


Tradition? Must it be repeated again? Tradition— 
traditio—is transmission, and transmission is not the 
transmitted—the traditio is not the traditum—just as 
production is not the product. And transmission which 
does not alter in the process of transmitting the trans- 
mitted is a dead, servile thing. Tradition of liberty and 
of liberalism? Ever since the beginnings of history. And 
in Spain it has existed as long as there has been a 
Spain—in everything before Recaredo, just as in every- 
thing since—in profound continuity. Tradition is con- 
tinuation. Philip II was, in reality, just as liberal and, 
in strict dialectic terms, just as heretical as were the 
Aryan Visigoths. He did not serve the papacy, but or- 
dered the Constable of the Bourbons to enter Rome, 
and then it was sacked. And the Bourbons, even when 
in the tradition of Louis XIV of France—“Vétat c’est 
moi”—were civilians, that is to say liberals, even if 
it was against their will. And among these was the 
priggish Charles III. In Spain ultramontanism was ul- 
tramontane, beyond the mountains. Even in doctrine— 
in doctrinal doctrine—Spanish ultramontanism, later 
called integrism, came to us from France. And it is 
very significant that armed support of the absolutism 
of Ferdinand VII, the genuine absolute king of Spain, 
came with the hundred thousand sons of Saint Louis; 
from Saint Louis of France, as the sons of Saint Fer- 
dinand did not support him. 


What is ordinarily called traditionalism is a dogmatic 
doctrine, clotted, solidified, without fluidity. Its doc- 
trinal postulates are just so many ice-floes, cakes of 
ice. And the ice floes, frozen and solidified water, weigh 
less than does fluid, running water. The running water 
of a river weighs more than ice and runs more 
smoothly, without losing the continuity of its vein. 
The dam of a mill holds back the ice floes, but live 








water passes over it. And it propels turbines, in leaps 
and bounds. The ice floes of dogmatic traditionalism, 
however, are dragged along by the living current of 
history, which conveys them and at the same time 
thaws their foundations. Among ourselves, in Spain, 
traditional traditionalism is being continually under- 
. mined by liberalism, which is equally traditional. And 
that is why, each time again, the pure, the lucid, will 
be a strange new animal. A fantastic being ever dream- 
ing of a future century. 





FRANCO’S MASTERS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the negotiations of the Pact with the United States 
is closely tied up with the events we have been dis- 
cussing. In thus clamping down harder on the Opposi- 
tion, Franco is serving notice to all of the groups back- 
ing him—and incidentally to the Opposition as well— 
that he has not changed and does not intend to change 
the fundamental nature of his regime. He may have to 
bow before the flow of events and the pressure of 
certain of his supporters, and thus get together with 
the United States. But he is saying for all to hear that 
Franco Spain remains good old Franco Spain. Franco’s 
new Yanqui friends, among others, should take due 
note. 





NEW SPANISH ENVOY NAMED 


General Franco’s appointment of José Maria Areilza 
y Martinez Rodes as successor to Spain’s Ambassador 
to the U.S., Felix Lequerica, was reported in The New 
York Times of August 6. 

It will be recalled that on June 27 Ambassador Le- 
querica announced his resignation and named his own 
successor: Fernando Maria Castiella, recipient of the 
Nazi Iron Cross, violent Falangist and exponent of the 
irredentist policy with respect to Gibraltar. 

Sr. Areilza was a member of the first Franco cabinet, 
the “Victory” cabinet formed at the end of the Civil 
War. He too is a strong animator of the anti-British 
policy with respect to Gibraltar. 





CARDINAL SEGURA WARNS AGAIN 


On July 30 Cardinal Segura y Saenz of Seville issued 
a Pastoral Letter to be read in all the churches of his 
archdiocese, warning once more against Protestantism 
as “a grave danger for faith and morals.” ‘“Protestant- 
ism” Cardinal Segura stated, “has recently assumed 
alarming proportions,” and it continues to constitute 
“a heretical rebellion against the true Church and the 
authority of Jesus Christ.” 


NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


The appointment of Sir Ivo Mallet, present English 
Ambassador to Belgrade, as Ambassador to Spain has 
been approved by the Queen of England. The London 
Times, July 17, made the following comments on this 
appointment: 

“In some ways, Sir Ivo Mallet will face a familiar 
situation in Madrid. Spain, like Jugoslavia, receives 
economic aid from the west, is connected with the 
system of western defence, but remains outside the 
larger organization based on the North Atlantic Treaty. 
He will be able to compare the Marxist experiments in 
social evolution presided over by Marshall Tito with 
General Franco’s form of Government based on the 
three pillars of the Spanish Army, the Roman Catholic 


_ Church in Spain, and the political party, the Falange. 


Each contains its own views on social thinking of which 
some, particularly within the Falange itself, have a 
left-wing bias.” 





McCARRAN WANTS MORE AID 
TO FRANCO 


Robert Allen reports the following conversation be- 
tween Senators Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.) and Harold 
Stassen, Chief of F.O.A., in The New York Post, August 
2: 

Senator McCarran: “I’ve been advised that it has 
been a shock to the people of Spain how little military 
hardware they are getting from us. Now that’s liable 
to create a condition that won’t be healthy for carrying 
out our agreement on the bases. . . . Under no circum- 
stances must we do anything that will weaken the 
present government in Spain, and if it doesn’t have a 
popular front then we are liable to weaken it. Do you 
see my point?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Stassen. 

“Then do something about it,” snapped McCarran. 





IBERICA announces for publication 


in the issue for September 15: 


ONE SPAIN AND TWO TRENDS 
by 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In Mosen Milldn' Ramén Sender once again writes 
with the dramatic vigor of his major works. The sub- 
stantial delineation of his characters and the rich poetry 
of the rural atmosphere make of this book a novel in 
which modern realism is combined with the noble 
Spanish tradition. 


Through Mosen Millan moves the robust figure of 
Paco el del Molino, the protagonist of this stirring nar- 
rative, an honest man of generous heart, killed in the 
prime of youth. by Franquist barbarism. Paco’s story 
stirs us with its insight and its masterful creation of 
character. Mosen Milldn is a novel with qualities of 
endurance. 


Hipogrifo Violento is the title of another novel by 
Ramon Sender which has just been published.” It is 
in the form of a manuscript written by a young first 
lieutenant of Milicias, José Garcés, in whom we recognize 
Sender himself. The narrative is based on memories of 
childhood in a Catholic boarding-school where José gets 
his first contact with urban society. There is in the 
book Spanish cruelty, but also a tenderness for human 
beings. Some words of Sender himself seem to us to 
express exactly the contents of the book: “The author 
activates his childhood memories and takes refuge in 
them, believing them an indestructible fortress. Other 
men, those who hope, escape, when they feel lost, into 
the problematic spaces of the future and of illusion. 
Illusion, however, can also be created by rebuilding and 
reawakening the past, and it is proof against all dis- 
illusion.” 


1 Ramén Sender, Mosen Milldn. Coleccién Aquelarre, Mex- 
ico, 1953. 


2 Ramon Sender, Hipogrifo Violento. Coleccién Aquelarre, 
Mexico, 1953. 
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Editorial: 





UNPROFITABLE BUSINESS 


We are inured, nowadays, to the gigantic spectacle of 
world trade, ranging, in its ambit, from international 
treaties, impressive in their open clauses and stipulations 
and the breath-taking figures involved, down to the less 
familiar phenomenon of camouflaged piracy. 


One understands the reasons for the elasticity of the 
wording of treaties, their secret clauses, the flexibility of 
ambiguous phrases. We understand that treaties between 
nations must contain certain secret stipulations and 
comprehensive points; we can even accept the fact that, 
driven by the eagerness for lucre, competition of 
private industry and commerce may exceed the custom- 
ary bounds of business ethics. But we can not tolerate 
the spectacle of State piracy. This phenomenon is a 
typical practice of totalitarian countries. It is a practice 
of the present regime in Spain. 


Illegal trade existing between Spain and the coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc has already been denounced in 
these columns. Our steadfast statements have been 
amply backed up by subsequent factual reports and by 
the official rectifications offered by the Spanish govern- 
ment. And Radio Moscow recently announced the sign- 
ing of a commercial treaty between Spain and Russia. 
This report was subsequently denied by Spain, but its 
implications can not so easily be erased. A state directed 
radio such as radio Moscow would not be likely to issue 
a news report without some basis. 


Now Spain’s commerce in munitions with Egypt has 
been made public. On July 18 General Franco stated 
that “Spain has exported no strategic materials to the 
Soviet bloc,” thereby implying that she had shipped 
strategic materials to other countries. The following 
day the press reported the discovery of shipments of 
arms and munitions to Egypt. According to the New 
York Times, July 19, a treaty existed between Spain 
and Egypt for the sale and delivery of light arms and 
munitions worth around $3,500,000. Preliminary con- 
tracts are believed to have been signed in Switzerland 
for Spain by Otto Skorzeny, Nazi officer who rescued 
Mussolini after the Italian dictator was arrested in 


1943. 


England had prohibited the sale and delivery of arms 
to Egypt since 1951. General Franco had acted in de- 
fiance of these English regulations. The shipments were 
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camouflaged: the arms were packed to look like sewing 
machines. State piracy in action. 


Once this illegal commerce was uncovered and Eng- 
land’s protests had been lodged with the Spanish gov- 
ernment, the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, fol- 
lowing an interview with American General Curtis E. 
LeMay, head of the U.S. Strategic Air Command, and 
Major General August W. Kissner, head of the US. 
Military Mission in Spain, stated that “the Spanish 
Government has given assurances that the exportation of 
arms and munitions to non-NATO countries would be 
stopped.” In other words, General Franco, momentarily 
swallowing his pride and muting his dictatorial fanfare, 
said meekly, “I won’t do it again.” 


We doubt, however, that wise old England will put 
much stock in these words. If she does not keep on 
the alert the shipments will continue, one way or an- 


other: perhaps in the bellies of horses destined for the 
bullrings. 


General Franco encourages and favors Arab nation- 
alism, but this policy illustrates, once again, his political 
ineptitude. Increasing power of Arab nationalism cer- 
tainly won’t preclude a strengthening of the Spanish 
possessions in Morocco in the hands of Franco. 


Clandestine commerce has not been a very profitable 
activity for the Franco regime. The net results have 
been—loss ar arms, of munitions, of money. An’ un- 
profitable venture. Once again the great sharpshooter’s 


rifle has backfired. 





Commerce But Not Coexistence 


During a rare press conference held by General 
Franco during July, the Generalissimo declared that 
“coexistence between the western world and the com- 
munist world is impossible.” This statement succeeded 
recent statements made by both Eisenhower and Chur- 
chill, in which they affirmed their faith in the pos- 
sibility of coexistence. 


Parallel to these declarations by the Caudillo, trade 
is carried on by Spain with Poland and Russia. The 
Franco regime should coordinate its words with its 
actions. 
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LATE NEWS 


SPAIN REJECTS BRITISH TIE 


On August 4, the 250th anniversary of “the British 
theft” of Gibraltar, Arriba, official Falangist organ, 
made a startling announcement: “Spain,” it stated, 
“will never join in any manner or form any coalition 
that includes Britain as long as Gibraltar remains a 
British colony.” Spain, in other words, would refuse to 
collaborate with NATO in the event of Soviet military 
aggression. 

This might well mean that, in view of the terms of 
Article 3 of the Spanish-American Defense Pact, Ameri- 
can bases on Spanish soil would not be available for 
collaboration with NATO in the defense of western 
Europe. Article 3 provides that use of the American 


bases in Spain is subject to Generalissimo Franco’s 
consent. 














$200,000,000 FOR SPANISH AIR BASES 

The Air Force has estimated the cost of the Spanish 
base construction program at $200,000,000. Four Air 
Force bases will be located at Torrejon (near Madrid), 
Moron de la Frontera and El Copero (both near Se- 
ville), and at Zaragoza. More bases will be added later, 
including interceptor plane bases for the defense of the 
big fields. 

Three of the four sites have been surveyed, and bids 
from Spanish construction companies have recently 
been invited. 

General Curtis E. LeMay, commander of the 
United States Air Force Strategic Air Command, made 
a four day inspection tour of the air base sites during 
the latter part of July. He reported that “the sites look 
pretty good and the planning is sound.” 

Richard Mowrer, Madrid correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, on July 30, made the fol- 
lowing comment, however, as to the “soundness” of 
the American base planning, from other points of view: 
“There is nothing in the published terms of the 
Spanish-American defense agreement to suggest that 
Spain would automatically become involved in a war 
if Denmark or Turkey, for instance, were attacked by 
the Soviet Union, or that the bases here would im- 


mediately be made available to General LeMay’s bomb- 
evs.” 





PORTUGAL'S COLONIES 


France and Portugal are the only two European 
powers still retaining possessions in India. The French 
Government has shown itself to be prepared to accept 
an amicable solution to the problem presented by her 
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smafl enclaves in India, but relations between India 
and Portugal have been steadily deteriorating in view 
of Portugal’s intransigent attitude with respect to con- 
trol of her three settlements in India: Goa, Damao and 
Diu. 

Following incidents during the last week of July 
in which Goan nationalists seized control of two small 
towns on Portuguese territory, Portugal decided, on 
July 30, to withdraw recognition of the Indian Consul 
General in Goa and gave him and other Indian of- 
ficials 24 hours in which to leave Goa. India retaliated 
immediately by serving notice on the Portuguese Consul 
General and the Consul stationed in Bombay to leave 
Indian territory within 48 hours. 

India had closed her legation in Lisbon in June, 
1953, in protest against Portugal’s refusal to discuss 
the future of these settlements. 

Border patrols of the Portuguese settlements have 
been reinforced in anticipation of disturbances on 
August 15, anniversary of Indian independence. 





ARTAJO LAUDS 
PORTUGAL'S COLONIALISM 


Notwithstanding Spain’s repeated condemnations of 
Britain’s occupation of Gibraltar, and of French co- 
lonialism in North Africa, the Spanish Government 
appears to be wholeheartedly in favor of Portuguese 
colonialism in India. 

On July 31, Spain’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. 
Martin Artajo, expressed “the unity of Spain’s people 
and her Government in supporting the noble reaction 
by which the Portuguese Government and that great 
nation retained her sovereignty in the face of aggres- 
sion by India.” This statement was made in the course 
of an interview with Portugal’s Ambassador to Spain, 


“Sr. José Nossolini. General Franco’s brother, Sr. Nicolas 


Franco, Spanish Ambassador to Lisbon, was also pres- 
ent. 





SPAIN TO CENSURE FRANCE 


General Franco and his cabinet met on August 10 
in San Sebastian in order to frame a strong statement 
on Moroccan policy. 

This statement will include a severe censure of 
France’s policy in Morocco, and a reaffirmation of 
Spain’s refusal to recognize the suzerainty of Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed Moulay Ben Arafa over Spanish 
Morocco. 

The Moroccan Protectorate is divided into French 
Morocco and Spanish Morocco. Both Spain and France 
are bound, however, by the Treaty of Algeciras to 
guarantee jointly the spiritual unity of Morocco under 
one sultan. 
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